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WILLIAM ALLEN. 





(Continued from page 375.) 


First mo. 16th, 1819, he records: “ At 
meeting this morning I felt a precious cover- 
ing over us, and my mind was humbled and 
contrited. Stephen said a few words on 
that hope, which is as an anchor to the soul, 
and entereth into that within the veil, and 
on that Divine power which can preserve 
under every circumstance. Some subjects | 
having opened on my mind with sweetness, | 
I broke through all discouragements and 
said, in substance, that as the power of God 
was infinite, so was His love; that the love 
of the Good Shepherd for His own exceeded 
all finite comprehension. The situation of 
the poor disciples, after the crucifixion of the 
Lord, had been brought livingly to my 


At Religions, Ziterary and Miscellaneous Gournal, 
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| aged, they went into an obscure retreat and 
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shut the door; then it was that their dear 
Lord appeared in the midst of them with 
the all-consoling salutation, ‘ Peace be unto 
you,’ and that ever since the time of his out- 
|ward appearance, down to the present 
| period, He continues to speak peace to His 
| true sheep, notwithstanding the world may 
make trouble; that His eye is over them, 
wherever scattered, and that it was under 
| the deep feeling of the efficacy of this love 
| that the Apostle exclafmed in holy triumph, 
‘Who shall separate us from the love of 
| Christ?’ It is by clinging to the things of 
the world that we lose our interest in our 
blessed Saviour; by choosing the things in 
|which the Lord delighteth not, that we 
become weak.”’ 

| While on thie journey, William Allen 
\received the affecting intelligence of the 
|death of Sir Samuel Romilly, one of Eng- 
|land’s ablest men, who had been his coadju- 
|tor in works of benevolence and moral re- 
\form. It was a great shock, for this great 


| man had deprived himself of the inestimable 


'gift of life. On this sad circumstance Wil- 


~|liam Allen remarks, “‘ What is man, though 


endowed with the greatest abilities, without 
the consolations of religion? What an awful 
lesson we have in his death. Let us redou- 
ble our prayers to be kept in a state of 
humble dependence upon the great and good 
Being who bas made us what we are; who 
has commanded us to seek His face, and to 





put our trust in Him. He sees all our 
afflictions and distress, and if we come unto 
Him in faith, in the simplicity of little child-’ 
ren, desiring sincerely to do or suffer all His 
will, He will never forsake us, but the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ will, as the Scripture expresses 
it, ‘ bear witness with our spirits that we are 
the children of God,’ and if we are His in 
time and eternity, what can we wish for 
more? The greatest tribulation we can 


suffer here, even if continued through a long 


life, will sink into nothing compared with 
remembrance, when, dejected and discour-! the joys of eternity.” 
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William Allen was highly gratified to 
find that the plan of education which he had 
so long labored to complete in England, and 
which he had strongly commended to the 
Emperor Alexander when in London, bad 
been introduced in St. Petersburg. After 
visiting a large school on the British and 
Foreign plan, he says: “ Little did I think 
when I endeavored to impress its import- 
ance on the Emperor, that the day would 
come when I should see it in its perfection 
in St. Petersburg. The pleasure I felt was 
some reward for what I had suffered in 
common with our little band since the year 
1808.”’ 

Calling on Count Lieven, he was con- 
sulted about a school projected by the Phil- 
anthropic Society of “t. Petersburg, and de- 
sired to draw up a plan which would em- 
brace both the care and instruction of the 
children. 
of the sketch are worthy of note, and are of 
permanent value. ‘The great object will 
be to endeavor to train up the pupils in 


Some of the introductory remarks | 
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in the evening. They went at the appointed 
time and were introduced into the palace by 
a private door. William Allen says: ‘There 
was not the least pomp, not a soldier on the 
stairs, and the servants had no livery or 
uniform. The Emperor was in a small 
apartment with a sofa, table and chairs, the 
whole very neat and plain. He conversed 
with usin the openness of friendship. On 
dear Stephen telling him of the way in 
which he had been led in this journey, and 
that though, in other countries, he had felt 
it his duty to have public meetings, yet now 
| he felt that the service lay more in conversa- 
tion and private religious intercourse with 
individuals, the Emperor beautifully re- 
marked, that if we attended to the impulse 
of the Holy Spirit, He would keep us out of 
every thing which minght be improper or 
hurtful in its consequences, and would sup- 
port us in the performance of our duty, 
| whatever that might be. 
| ‘The conversation then turning on the 
| subject of national education, we urged the 


sound religious principles; to inspire them | necessity of an immediate attention to the 
with sentiments of virtue, and with univer-| reading lessons, forcibly stating the excel- 
sal benevolence towards their fellow crea-| lent opportunity which the school plan in- 
tures; to develop their faculties and to| troduced afforded for the introduction of 


form their minds to habits of industry, order 
and subordination. This object, so unspeaka 
bly important to the individuals themselves 
to the country to which they belong, and to 
mankind at large, cannot be maintained 
without a judicious selection of instruments, 
and a rigid adherence to a well organized 
system. It is essential that the persons en- 
gaged in tuition should have a liberal turn 


of mind; that they should unite kindness of | 


manner with firmness in the discharge of 
their duty ; that they should govern by love 


rather than by fear, and possess that knowl- | 


edge of human nature which would enable 
them to secure the affection and unlimited 
confidence of their pupils. The greatest 
cordiality and friendship should be main- 
tained among all those who have, in any 
manner, the care and oversight of the family, 
and everything should be strictly guarded 
against, which would tend to disturb the 
general harmony. Care should be taken 
that even the domestic servants be such as 
would set a good example, each in their 
respective stations; all should un'te in a 


combined effort to model the minds of the! 


pupils upon the grand general principle. It 
is not enough to secure order and proper 
conduct during the hours of school and 
work, but they should be tenderly watched 
over in their recreation.” 
Second mo. 10th, 1819. 


‘lessons from the Holy Scriptures. At this 
he was quite animated, and said it was the 
very wish of his heart, and that he was 

'taking steps to get the Scriptures read 

| instead of sermons and other things of mere 

|buman invention. We told him that we 

had been already at work upon a selection 
|o* gospel lessons for schools, to consist sole- 
| ly of extracts from the Holy Scriptures. With 
this he seemed much pleased, and wished to 
have them. 

| “After some further conversation, the 

Emperor desired we might have a little 

pause for mental retirement and inward 

| prayer, and we had a short but solemn time 
|of silence. Dear Stephen at length kneeled 

‘down and was sweetly engaged in supplica- 

tion. The Emperor also knelt, and I 

thought Divine goodness was near us. Soon 

\after we took our leave, and he shook hands 

| with us most affectionately. Independence 

| of character, and a determination to see and 
|judge for himself, mark the mind of the 
| Emperor, and display real dignity.” 





| (To be continued.) 


+o - 
For Friends’ Review. 
MILE-STONES. 
NO. II, 
(Concluded from page 370.] 
Almost every day there passed the house 
of the kind friend with whom we were stay- 


The Emperor,| ing, a tall, delicate-looking man, whose 


having returned from St. Petersburg, sent ®| pale face and bowed form, as he leaned pain- 


courier to inform William Allen and S. Grel- 


| 


| fully on a stout cane while slowly walking, 


let that he desired to see them at 6 o’clock twilight of the cavern, midway up the 
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gave evidence of a life wasting away under 
some serious disease; and a deep, hollow 
cough told the story more plainly than 
words could do, both of the cause, and of 
the near termination, of his bodily suffer- 


ings. For a week he did not come to the 
meetings, and as his wife afterwards told 
us, he was so fearful that we would call to 


speak to him about his soul, that he always 


left his house early and spent the day at a 
neighbor’s. At last he came to an after- 
noon Bible reading and listened attentively 
to the truths of the Gospel there set forth, 
and afterwards testified to. He lingered 
after the others had left—willing to be con- 
versed with now; and freely confessing that 
while he believed intellectually all that he 
had heard, he was not regenerated—was 
not saved. 
offer of a family visit to pray with him. 

We found him in a comfortable little 
home, with his wife and two children 


around him; and after some inquiries into| 


his condition, it was proposed that we 
should all kneel together, and ask the Lord 
to pardon all his transgressions, and for bis 
Redeemer’s suke to give him an evidence 
that when his few remaining days of life 
were over, his immortal soul would be safely 
gatbered to everlasting rest and joy. 


He had beeu a wicked man, and for years | 
had been addicted to the use of intoxicating | 
drinks, though a fine workman, commanding | 


when well large wages. Of latter times he 
had outwardly reformed some of his habits 


of indulgence; but he had utterly neglected | 


his eternal interests, and now most unwil- 
lingly bowed his knees in prayer, only doing 
it, as he said, to please us. 

Then one by one we prayed earnestly for 
a blessing on his soul; his little children,— 
persuadable and teachable as children usu- 
ally are—/ollowing us in simple petitions for 
their father’s salvation. Afterwards, more 
reluctantly and briefly, his wife joined in; 
but when at last we pleaded with him to 
put up vocally a prayer to his Heavenly 


Father to forgive and save him for His dear| 


Sou’s sake, it seemed impossible to move 
him. “It is of no use,” he said, “I cannot 
pray, it would be mere words if I uttered 
them.” 

We told him the Holy Scriptures invited 
us to “take with us words and turn to the 


Lord ;”’ and to “plead with Him’ aud “put | 


Him in remembrance” of His covenant 
mercies. 

At last, with a great effort, he cried out, 
“QO God! have mercy on me a sinner, for 


Jesus’ sake.”” We followed him again ear- | 


nestly, and then commending his petition 
and himself to our loving Saviour, we left 
him; telling him to keep just there at the 





And he gladly accepted our| 
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| Redeemer’s feet, and He would reveal Him- 
self to him before long; but that salvation 
was by faith, not by feeling; and to trust 
the Lord, and wait patiently for Him, and 
all would be well. 

Next day we were obliged to leave for 
another appointment, but were followed by 
telegrams and letters informing us that 
WwW G was dying in the very tri- 
umphs of faith and fulness of peace and 
salvation; that be had a hard struggle for 
several days with the enemy, and just as he 
felt almost tempted to give up all hope, a 
light ‘as bright as the noon-day sun broke 
in upon the darkness of his soul,” all the 
burden of his sin wag rolled away, and he 
was filled with the assurance of Lis Saviour’s 
|pardon and joy. He was in great physical 

agony, unable to lie down day or night for 
the last week of his life, but in one contin- 
ual strain of praise and rejoicing, sometimes 
| for hours together. 

At first, his wife said, his old comrades 
thought he bad lost bis mind with the pain, 
but when H. W ,a dear Christian neigh- 
bor, came in, she told them all that this was 
'the power and the salvation of the Lord. 

And when his brother, who was also a 
| Christian, came, summoned from a distance, 
he kneeled down by the bed side and praised 
the Lord for this wonderful deliverance, and 
| prayed that all his former companions might 
be affected with the same insanity. 

Ww G himself seemed especially en- 
gaged for these,—entreating them to turn 
| while it was time ;—telling them that bad not 
| the Lord, in great mercy, sent [lis servants to 
| persuade and almost compel him to yield, 
jand cll upon His name, he would bave 
| been eternaily lost; that ‘it was his last 
chance that dav,” as he had since seen, and 
he praised God that He had not left him to 
perish in his sins. 

In this heavenly state of mind he contin- 
ued to the last,—sending with his dying 
| breath messages of love and gratitude to 
| those whose happy privilege it had been to 
bring him to his Saviour, praying the Lord to 
bless them and send them to many other just 
such sinners as he had been; and to give 
them power to prevail on them to turn to 
the Lord and seek salvation. 

So he passed away, and is now forever 
iwith the Lord; and from that countless 
multitude of ransomed sinners, we feel that 
there goes up no more fervent or sweeter 
song than his redeemed soul is singing, to 
“Him that loved him and washed him from 
| bis sins in His own precious blood.” 

Another picture is that of a bright young 
lady, who with willing heart gave herself in 
full consecration to ber Saviour, at one of the 
early meetings ; and of her mother, a iew 
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l 
days after, arising before a large evening| The few tallow-candles whose dim, un 
meeting,—weeping with joy,—to tell her/certain light, at our first meeting, bardly 
neighbors that this darling daughter had|served to dispel the shadows, have given 
returned to ber home, full of salvation and| place to good reflecting lamps, which not 
peace, and had prevailed on her backsliding| only shed a bright radiance in the house, 
mother to kneel down und seek once more|but as they gleam through the trees around 
the Lord she had forsaken; how He had/|/it, seem, as the neighbors say, to remind 
been found of ber, and had forgiven and re-|them of the meetings and to invite them to 
stored her to His love and favor; and how | attend. 
now in their house two voices were united| The weekly meetings on First-day morn- 
in praising God, and in asking still for the|ing and evening have been resumed and 
salvation of others whom they loved. |kept up with interest, during the four 
One other incident, for its important re-| months that have passed since, under the 
sults, we must not piss over. Among those/care of the General Meeting Committee ; 
who were saved during the meetings was/|the little Bible school, re-organized under 
Jane F ; coming without the approval | the charge of four consecrated teachers, bas 
of ber busband, at the earnest solicitation of| now an attendance of thirty-five, and is an 


her sister, a devoted Christian, she sought} important auxiliary to the meeting; beside 


and found peace. The one longing of her 
heart then was that her dear companion 
might be persuaded to seek and might real- 
ize the same blessing. He would not come, 
however, until the meetings were nearly 
over; and even then, although under con- 
viction, he allowed the last meeting to close, 
and the congregation to separate, without 
manifesting any willingness to yield. 

We shall not soon forget that scene, as 
we were about leaving the meeting-house 
door—the sister and the wife with her hus- 
band J F—— (of the same name and 


family as the dear servant of the Lord al- 
luded to at the commencement of this narra. 
tive)—these three standing together in the 
moonlight, waiting to speak to us; how 


J F was prevailed upon to come 
back into the empty house, and kneel all to- 
gether before the Lord; how quickly his 
prayer was answered, and his joyful face 
and testimony gave evidence of the change 
that he experienced; how he has walked 
ever since with his dear wife, in the light of 
God’s salvation, and bas with her applied 
for membership with Friends: and how at 
@ more recent opportunity, J F——’s 
brother-in-law and two dear nieces, per- 
suaded by him to come to the Saviour he 
had found, were brought in earnest prayer 
to His feet, and realized for themselves the 
forgiveness of their sins, and as he writes 
recently, are all now rejoicing together in 
His love. 

In remembrance of the Lord’s expressed 
will through His prophet of old, that His 
house should not be suffered to lie waste,— 
and in the belief that this has an outward as 
well as a spiritual application,—the old 
meeting-house has been repaired and re- 
painted; the dilapidated sheds re-shingled, 
and arrangements have been made for a 
commodious porch at the entrance, to ac- 
commodate those who come in their vebi- 
cles in stormy weather. 


those who have applied for membership, 
others are looking toward Friends; the 
prospect is hopeful and cheering; and we 
believe that as those who have experienced 
the Lord’s reviving and restoring love and 
power at that place, continue to abide in 
Him, and are faithful in developing and 
using the gifts he has entrusted to them, 
the New M d meeting at L—— will 
again become a living branch, bearing fruit 
to His glory and honor. 


M. 


Brooklyn, First mo, 14, 1879. 
ee 


INDIAN MATTERS. 

[The Meeting for Sufferings of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, adopted First month 6th, 
the Memorial which follows, which was 
taken to Washington by a small delegation 
and presented to the House by Representa- 
tive O'Neil, and to the Senate by Senator 
Wallace. They also called upon those offi- 
cers of the government immediately inter- 
ested in the Indian management. } 


To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, in Congress 
assemb’ed. 


The Memorial of the Representatives of the 
Religious Society of Friends, in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware, respect- 
fully represents : 


That, your memorialists have regarded 
with deep interest and anxiety the proposi- 
tion now pending before your body, to 
transfer the management of the Indians 
within the United States, from the Interior 
Department to the War Department, and 
they would respectfully, but earnestly re- 
monstrate against such transfer, for the fol- 
lowing reasons :— 

The past history of the Indian nations of 
this continent, proves that they are suscep- 
tible to the softening influences of kindly 
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Christian treatment, and the European dis-|i 


coverers found that as they were thus ap- 
proac shed, they almost invariably responded 
in a friendly and even generous spirit. The 
peaceable policy pursued by William Penn 
and the early settlers of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, avoided all Indian wars in 
those colonies so long as it was adhered to— 
a period of seventy years; whilst the set- 
tlers of New England who depended on 
military defence during the same period, 
were almost constantly embroiled in desola- 
ting contests with the aborigines 

We believe it is essential for the ultimate 
safety and the best interests of the Indians, 
that they should be trained in the habits 
and arts of civilization, and should be in- 
duced to exchange the unsettled life of the 


chase for the practice of agriculture. It is | 


evident that the necessary instruction to 
promote these ends, cannot be looked for 
from men whose own training and habits 
have been of an altogether different character. 
Itisa fact admitted by most military officers 
familiar with the subject, and proved by ex. 
perience, that the presence of soldiers among 
the Indians is a fruitful source of demorali- 
zation and disease. In a memorial to Con- 


gress by the “United States Indian Com-| 


mission,” dated “July 14, 1868,” the view | 
is expressed, that “One of the finest physi- | 
eal types of man has already become seri- | 
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in operation for several years. Some of 
these, who were as intractable and as war- 
like as any Indians on the continent, have 
yielded to tke patient efforts of their Agents 
and teachers, until now they remain on and 
cultivate portions of their Reservations; many 
of them send their children to the schools, 
and have begun to build houses and raise 
stock. Should a similar line of action con- 
tinue to be steadily pursued by the govern- 
ment, there is abundant reason for believ- 
ing that a few years would suffice to render 
the wildest tribes of the West peaceful, law- 
abiding, and settled in their mode of life, 
and eventually, self supporting and even 
useful citizens. Shall we now arrest the 
progress of the good work by a change of 
policy, and the return to a system which 
has hitherto proved defective and injurious ? 
Moreover, your memorialists would call 
attention to the manifest inconsistency of 
military rule with a system of republican 
government like ours, and to the determined 
opposition which our ancestors manifested 
to its exercise over them by the King of 
Great Britain It wus made a special sub- 
ject of complaint in the preamble to the 
Declaration of Independence, that large 
bodies of armed troops were quartered 
| among the colonists, and that the military 
was made independent of and superior to 
| the civil power. Among the self-evident 


ously enfeebled, and that tribes originally | truths asserted in that declaration were these 
comparatively pure, are fast sinking into a|—‘That all men are created equal, and that 


grossness of vice, which threatens their 
utter extinction. This latter evil, in all its| 
destructive extent, seems to be an inevitable | 
attendant of the presence of our troops in 
the Indian country. All these and many | 
other disgraceful facts are attested by re- 
spectable officers of the government, by a 
large number of Indian chiefs, and hy many 
trustworthy private citizens.” 
further borne in mind that the misery thus| 
produced is not confined to the immediate | 
victims, but reaches in its consequences to 
generations yet unborn. It is clear, there- | 
fore, to us, that the proposed transfer would | 
greatly interfere with the educational agen- 
cies now in operation, would retard the| 
progress of the Indians, and, we do not 
doubt, would cause a retrograde movement. 

The system of treatment inaugurated of | 





late years, whereby men and women of! 
philanthropic views were engaged to co-op- 
erate with the government in instructing 
and encouraging the Indian tribes in liter- 
ary knowledge, Christian morality, the arts| 
of agriculture and of civilized life, we con- 
sider a truly wise and just one, and we trust 
it may be continued. Its practical value 


has been already proved by the result 
among many of the tribes, where it has been 


It must be} i 


| fair share of its territory. 


|governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.’”’ We are credi- 
|bly informed that all the Indian tribes who 
have been granted an opportunity to express 
| their sentiments on the proposed change, 
| have signified their decided objection to it, 
and have predicted that, if tried, it will 
operate to their serious disadvantage. To 
insist upon it under these circumstances 
would be a clear violation of the principles 
on which our government is founded. 

We believe the United States are bound 
|by every consideration of religion, honor 
and self-interest, to regard the welfare of 
the feeble remnants of the tribes who for- 
merly oecupied the whole breadth of our 


|country from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
}and who still retain a paramount right toa 


Regarding civil 
government as existing by Divine appoint- 
ment, we believe it can only be rightly ad- 
ministered so long as its accountability to 


| the Most High is recognized, and the im- 


portant fact remembered that it is ‘‘righteous- 


|ness” alone that truly ‘‘exalteth a nation;’ 


while on the other band, national sins, like 
those of individuals, are visited by just ret- 
ribution. Representing, as the government 


‘of the United States does, a people profes- 
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sing Christianity, we feel that its position | 
as such can only be consistently maintained, 
as its general policy is in accordance with 
the benign precepts of the Gospel. It is 
true the Indian may be regarded as a some- | 
what incongruous element in our population, 
but while a knowledge of the arts of civil- | 
ized life renders us his superior in many 
respects, that fact affords no warrant for our 
disregard of rights which are inherent in 
him. Still further should the injunctions of 
that holy religion which we profess, forbid 
us to follow him with those deeds of vio- | 
lence and revenge which, in his savage | 
ignorance, he bas been taught to regard as 
virtues 

Our true policy, as a people enlightened | 
by the teachings of the Gospel, should) 
therefore manifestly be, to extend to the In 
dian the same blessed influences which have | 
thereby come to us—tv gain his confidence | 
by the strict performance of every prom 
ise —to secure to him and hischildren a suit- | 
able and permanent bome —toinstruct him, as 
rapidly as his condition will permit, in useful 
arts and modes of life—to surround him by 
wholesome moral influences; toshield him from | 
the cont :minating contact with unprincipled 
meu of our own race—in short,.both by ex- 
ample and precept to impress upon him the 
fact, that the habits of civilized life, and the 
religion which we profess, are better than| 
his own. 

We look with feelings of sorrow and ab- 
horrence on the great injustice and suffering 
that have repeatedly been inflicted upon the 
aborigines of this land, and we may rest 
assured that those who violate the rights of 
others and oppress those who are unable to 
protect themselves, will sooner or later ex- 
perience the truth of the Scripture declara- | 
tion,—“Vengeance is mine, | will repay, 
saith the Lord.’ It was the belief in thie 
truth that led Thomas Jefferson to exclaim, 
“I tremble for my country, when I remem- | 
ber that God is just, and that His justice 
will not sleep forever.” 

Let us then endeavor to atone, so far as| 
we can, for past injustice towards the Indian | 
race, for our breach of solemn treaties and | 
the slaughter of their helpless women and | 
children, by recognizing the obligations | 
resting on a powerful people to protect and 
foster these weak and defenceless wards of | 
the nation; and so fulfil the law of Christ: | 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do| 
to you, do ye even so to them.” 
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For Friend’s Review. 

SOUTHERN FRIENDS DURING THE 

CIVIL WAR. 

In the paper directed to the Emperor of 
Russia, showing the course pursued in the 
United States towards citizens having con- 
scientious scruples against bearing arms 
during the Revolutionary War, 1776-82; 
the war with England, 1812-15; and during 
the war between the States, 1860-65, is the 
following sentence : 

“Tn the Southern States, during the Re- 
bellion, regard for conscience in this respect 
was ignored.”’ 

This statement in regard to the Southern 
States thus laid before the Emperor of Rus- 
sia and the world,can be accounted for only 


|on the supposition that the writer was not 


aware of the facts in the case. Most of the 
Friends in the limits of the Confederate 


| States belonged to North Carolina Yearly 


Meeting and to Virginia Half-year’s Meet- 
ing. A few Friends in those States did 


suffer from the military authorities, as has 


been published in a document issued by the 
Meeting for Sufferings of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting. But the question may be 
asked, Did these Friends suffer because 
their scruples were ignored by the Confed- 
erate authorities, or did they suffer because, 
unlike the Friends of the Northern States, 
they could not conscientiously avail them- 
selves of the provision made for them ? 
Several of the young Friends iu the North 
entered the army, either as volunteers or as 
conscripts. Others, we are in this state- 
ment given to understand, were detailed to 
do service in the hospitals or elsewhere, or 
they paid the commutation money ($300), 
and so were excused from bearing arms. 
Now I do not hesitate to say that in my 


opinion the course of North Carolina and of 


the Confederate Government was as liberal 
toward Friends as that of the United States 
Government, or even more so. In the North 
the Friends were in sympathy with the 
Government. It is supposable that they 
rejoiced over every Federal victory, and 
were sad at every Federal defeat. They 
could go into hospitals, they could do other 
service, they could pay the commutation 
Not so the Friends in the South. 
They had no sympathy with the Southern 
cause; they were opposed to the war, as 
Christians, as citizens, as men. They re- 
garded every Confederate victory with sor- 


| row, believing, as they did, that it but pro- 


JoserpH WALTON, Clerk. 


Taken from the minutes of a meeting of 
said representatives held in Philudelphia 
1st mo., 6th, 1879. 


longed the bloody contest. And yet, under, 
the knowledge of this well-known feeling, 
| the Convention of North Carolina bad such 
| respect for the sincerity of their convictions 
| that it passed an ordinance releasing them 
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from military service on the payment (1 
think) of $100. And the Confederate Con- 
ress—that ogre, as some would regard it— 
clearly released Friends on the payment of 
$500—$500 of Confederate money, even 
when the whole sum was not worth more 
than $10 or $29 in gold. 

The writer will hardly ever forget the 
kindness of William Porcher Miles, an 
original secessionist, chairman of the Mili- 
tary Committee of the House, nor the pa- 
tient interview with the delegation from 
our Meeting for Sufferings granted by the 
whole committee; nor the feeling which 
many of them manifested, and evident de- 
sire to grant somerelief. Equally consider- 
ate was the course of William Ballard 


Preston, chairman of the Senate Military | 


Committee. His words were, “Gentlemen, 


I understand vou perfectly, and I know that | 


nothing but a full and clear exemption will 
meet your scruples.” 

Which acted most in accordance with the 
principle of Friends in this matter, those 
who served in hospitals, thus enabling the 
Uniied States to keep as many fighting men 
in the field, or those who refused either 
to do this or to pay the trifling sum of $500 
Confederate money, and thus acknowledge 
Government to tax us for 


the right of the 
our consciences, may here be left without 
answer. 

The action of the Convention of North 
Carolina and that of the Confederate Gov- 


ernment have been spoken of. It would be 
unjust not to allude to the course of the 
Assistant Secretary of War—Judge Camp- 
bell. He, as there is good reason to believe 
accepted his position that he might be in- 
strumental in mitigating the horrors of war. 
He ever listened patiently and kindly to the 
representation of the grievances of Friends, 
and by his action showed that be was desir- 
ous of extending to them every relief, and 
every method of exemption which as an 
officer of the Government he could lawfully 
do. . 

I would gladly have published as a vin- 
dication of the Southern men in this matter 
the following extract from a speech delivered 
in the Convention of North Carolina, 1861, 
(when the war spirit was at its highest, and 
there was a disposition on the part of some 


to drive everybody into the support of or to, 


drive them out of the Confederac y,) by Wil- 
liam A. Graham, formerly Governor of North 
Carolina. Itis probable that there never 
lived in the State a man who was more gen 
erally respected, esteemed and beloved than 
Governor Graham. The speech was on the 
Ordinance concerning Test Oaths and Sedi- 
tion: 

** Now, sir, the requirement of this affirm- 


ation to be 
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taken by the denor nination called 
Quakers is as effectual an act of banishment 
of that sect as if it had been plainly de- 
nounced in the ordinance. * * * They 
are a well known sect, numbering not less 
than ten thousand persons in the State, [an 
over-estimate, | and it is equally well known 
that they will not engage in war, and are 
conscientiously scrupulous against bearing 
arms. Our laws, from the Revolution down- 
ward to this day, have respected their scm- 
ples, and extended to them the charity and 
toleration due to the sincerity and humility 
of their profession. This ordinance wholly 
disregards their peculiar belief, and converts 
every man of them into a warrior or an 
exile. True, they are allowed to affirm, but 
the affirmation is equivalent to the oath of 
the feudal vassal to his lerd, to “ defend 
him with life and limb and terrene honor.” 
It is that they will ‘to the utmost of their 
power support, maintain and defend the inde- 
pendent government of the Confederate 
States of America against the United States, 
or any otber power, that by open force or 
otherwise may attempt to subvert the same, 
etc.” 

“Tf this does not include military defence, 
it is difficult to find language that would. 
It is so well known that the ordinary oath 
to the State implies defence with arms, that 
the Quakers have ever refused to affirm in 
its terms, but have had a special affirmation 
provided for them, as may be seen in the 
present Revised Code, and io all former 
editions of our laws. This ordinance, there- 
fore, is nothing less than a decree of banish- 
ment to them. Sir, this humble denomina- 
tion, who in the meekness and charity 
which so distinguished their Divine Master, 
yield precedence to none, were the first 
white men who made permanent settlement 
in our borders. Scourged and buffeted by Pu- 
ritanism in New England and Prelacy in Vir- 
ginia, they found no rest or religious freedom 
until they bad put the great Dismal Swamp 
between themselves and their persecutors. 
In the dark forests of its southern border 
they obtained a toleration from the savage 
red man which had been denied them by 
their Anglo-American brethren. There they 
opened the wilderness, reared their modest 
dwellings, and filled the land with the mon- 
uments of civilization. There, and upon 
the upper waters of the Cape Fear, which 
they subsequently colonized, their posterity 
has remained to this day—u quiet, moral, 
industrious, thrifty people, differing from us 


-on the subject of slavery, but attempting no 


subversion of the institution; producing 
abundantly by their labor, paying punctu- 
ally and certainly their dues to the Govern- 
men‘, and supporiing their own poor. Sir, 
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upon the expulsion from among us of such a 
people the civilized world would cry, 
Shame!” 

It may be added that the ordinance failed 
to pass. Does this look as if the scruples of 
Friends were ignored ? 


Thy friend, Nereus MENDENHALL. 
Haverford College, First mo. 9, 1879. 


THE TRAINING OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 

I hope [ may, as I am attempting it, con 
vey to you my conviction, that the words 
“Hear and your soul shall live ; and I will 
make an everlasting covenant with you, 
even the sure mercies of David,’’ are spoken 
not only as to the choice of our spirits in 
regard to life as a whole, but with reference 
to the details of life, and all the successive 
combinations ‘of circumstances with which 
we find ourselves connected; the difference 
in regard to them all, between walking in 
the light of our own eyes and hearing God’s 
interpretation of them, being, that while if 
we walk in the light of our own eyes they 
will yield but what is not bread and what 
satisfieth not; if we walk in God’s light, they 
yield to us meat which endureth unto eter- 
nal life—the sure mercies of the true David. 
Set yourself steadily to seek to get from 
your circumstances the mental discipline 
which they are intended to impart; set your 
heart on getting meat which endureth. So 
doing, you will get it, and getting it you 
will be satisfied—yea as with marrow and 
with fatness. 

Knowing what your true happiness is, 
and where alone you ever can find it, I can- 
not regret that either things or persons 
should be felt not to give what you may 
have thought you might reasonably expect 
from them. I can only regret if this expe- 


rience does not suggest to you what it is| 


intended to suggest. ‘‘ Why spend ye money 
for that which is not bread, and labor for 
that which satisfieth not?” is a question 
addressed to us by the voice of the Eternal 
Word at all times and in all circumstances 
in which we are feeling unsatisfied. And 
the meaning of the question is, not that 
our eircumstances are evil, or our occupa- 
tion improper, but that if we are not con- 
sciously getting something good and satis- 
fying out of our circumstances and occupa- 
tion, it is because we are not in these—in 
regard to these—hearing the voice of God. 
For our circumstances and occupations no 
longer remain barren or unfruitful of true 
food and true satisfaction when we see 
them and are exercised in them according 
to the light that God sheds upon them, for 
all things work together for good to them 


that love God, and we never do or can com- 
plain of that which we feel is working good 
for us. 

But we did not come tv this world to find 
pleasure ; we came for education, moral and 
spiritual discipline. When God is sought 
and found—though pleasure as such is not 
sought, yet is it found, and then only truly 
found. For the end of our being is to glo- 
tify God and enjoy him forever; and this 
continues the law of our being, however we 
may be running counter to it; and so con- 
tinuing its authority over us, it forbids all 
deep rest, all conscious inward well-being, 
| until we are brought into harmony with it, 
or, in the language of Scripture, are ‘‘ rec- 
|onciled to God.” 

J. MACLEOD CAMPBELL. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 1, 1879. 


A NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT writing from 
Constantinople, says: ‘‘ Intercourse between the 
official and unofficial world, and between the 
great and humble, is free from servility and de- 
basing humility. Equality before God makes 
Musselmen equal one to another in a general 
sense. No man loses his presence of mind in 
presence of a superior in Turkey. All, neverthe- 
less, observe a ceremonial etiquette in their inter- 
course, which prevents undue familiarity." What 
is good in Islamism is drawn from the Bible, 
The equality of men before one common Father 
is a prominent doctrine of both Judaism and 
Christianity. The Judges under the Law, as the 
Divine representatives, were commanded, “Ye 
|shall not respect persons in judgment; but ye 
shall hear the small as well as the great; ye 
shall not be afraid of the face of man; for the 
judgment is God’s.”” (Deut. i. 17). In 2 Sam. 
xiv. 14, it is said, ‘‘ Neither doth God respect any 
person.” 

In the New Testament again and again, when 
the Jews were addressed with regard to the priv- 
ileges of the Gentiles, it is written, “God is no 
respecter of persons.” 

The Christian is to “ honor all men,”’ as chil- 
dren of our Father in heaven and objects of re- 
deeming love through Christ, who tasted death 
for every man, and enlightens all men. This 
impartial justice towards all is easily forgotten in 
the face of race prejudice, or as exercised to- 
wards the socially degraded. 

Yet there is honor due to those who hold office 
in the State, for their office’ sake. ‘“‘ All power is 
| of God, and the powers that be are ordained © 








God.” And when it is said, “ Honor all men," 
it is added, “ fear God, honor the king,’’—mak- 
ing a special duty of honor towards the chief 
magistrate. 
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Julia Cox, in the 21st year of her age; a member of 
Holly Spring Monthly Meeting, Randolph Co., N. C. 
Although a large circle of her friends, relations, and 
acquaintances formed while at Westtown School, Pa., 
and New Garden, N. C., may mourn her departure, 


In the church also, the elders that rule well | yet we have the consoling evidence that she has gone 


are worthy of double honor, especially those of 


ome to Jesus. And by her departure thus in the 
very bloom of youth the solemn admonition is again 


them who labor in word and doctrine; a truth of | Sounded in our ears, « Be ye also ready.” She bore 
which we have need to be reminded at the prese’ t her last illness with much Christian meekness and 


time, when there is some danger of liberty relax 
ing into license. 


- — 


WE feel very sure that our friend Dr. Menden- 
hall has assigned the right reason, want of infor- 
mation, for the statement made by Barnabas C. 
Hobbs in his memorial to the Russian Emperor, 
in favor of the exemption from military service of 
those of his subjects who have Christian scrupl s 
on this point. We gladly promote the cause of 
justice by publishing his communication. 

The Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
discountenances the performance of any military 
duty whatever by its members, or the procuring 
of a substitute. The Meeting for Sufferings also, 
soon after the civil war began, issued an advice 
that members should not pay the commutation 
tax in lieu ofservice. Although this was felt by 
many young men as going farther than their 
own consciences would require, we know of no 
instance in which such commutation was paid, 
or service in hospitals, &c , rendered instead of 
bearing arms, by any member of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. Almost certainly the number 
of Friends in the North who adopted the measure 
proposed for their relief by the Government was 
very small. The number who abandoned the 
principles of peace would seem to have been 
proportionately much smalier than at the time of 
the war of the Revolution, when many Friends 
entered the army. 

It is greatly to be hoped that our members will 
now become so deeply settled in their faith in 
the Lord Jesus as their personal Saviour, and as 
the Prince of Peace, that they will faithfully 
maintain their principles, even though circum 
stances should ever arise to test them severely. 


EE TE 


DIED. 


BRIGGS.—At the residence of her father, Seth 
Cox, in Oskaloosa, Iowa, on the 4th of Tenth month, 
1878, after an illness of about three weeks, Sarah C. 
Briggs, in the 31st yea: of her age; a member of Os- 
kaloosa Monthly Meeting. She often spoke of her 
departure with as much composure as if she had been 
going on a journey, and said she had no desire to live 
except to minister to her parents in their declining 
years, and to train her infant son, four months old, for 
heaven ; but, she said, she freely consecrated them to 
the Lord. 

COX.—On the 12th of Twelfth menth, 1878, of 
lung disease, Artilla A. Cox, daughter of Seth and 





resignation, gently passing away in full reliance and 
dependence on her Lord and Saviour, in whom she 
had trusted and had not been deceived, for He was 
with her. 

MADDOCK.—Died near West Elkton, Ohio, Ninth 
mo. 30th, 1878, Mary, wife of Joseph Maddock, in the 
67th year of her age ; a valued member of Elk Monthly 
Meeting. This dear mother in early youth gave her 
heart to God, and being of a loving disposition, en- 
deared herself to a large circle of friends, and was a 
bright example through life of many virtues that adorn 
the Christian’s pathway, telling to all around her, 
«come, follcw me, as I have followed Christ.’’ She 
manifested a lively interest in the affairs of the church, 
and was an honored Elder for many years. She en- 
dured an illness of many months, accompanied with 
great suffering at times, but through all not a murmur 
was heard to escape her lips. Thus has passed away 
a mother in Israel ; although not conscious as she 
neared the close of life, her family and many friends 
have the comforting assurance that she has received 
the crown that lieth at the end of the race, and was 
gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe with the re- 
deemed in the Heavenly Father's garner. 

STRATTON.—Near Emporia, Kansas, at the resi- 
dence of her son, J. F. Stratton, on the 23rd of Seventh 
mo., 1878, Jane, wife of Caleb Stratton, in her 81st 
year. She had been a member of Cottonwood Monthly 
Meeting for twelve years, and for nine years had very 
acceptably maintained the station of an Elder, being 
an excellent counsellor and ever proving a kind and 
sympathizing friend in all the relations of life. One of 
her crowning virtues was that of charity, always ready 
with an open hand to administer to the unfortunate, 
the sick, and the needy. Though her last illness was 
only of a week’s duration, and she was deprived of 
consciousness the last three days of her life, yet her 
friends were assured of her readiness to go when the 
angel should call. A few weeks previous to her 
death, she frequently said that her work was done, she 
was only waiting. She had been enabled through 
Divine grace to wait upon her husband during his pro- 
tracted illness. His death preceded hers about eleven 
weeks. Early in life she made her peace with God, 
and was always diligent in her Master’s service. Her 
friends and the church rejoice while they mourn, for 
her end was peace. 


As IT is very desirable to collect all the records and 
valuable papers belonging to North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting, we request any person having in possession or 
knowing of any such, to forward the same by mail or 
Express to F, G. Cartland, Greensboro’, Guilford Co., 
N. E. E. Mendenhall, 

F. G. Cartland, 


Committee, 
David White. 


NOTES, 

AN able article in the Liverpool Post on “‘ The 
Commercial Crisis, its Economical and Moral 
Lessons,” states that in a few years, during the 
period of high wages which closed with 1873, the 
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excise returns showed that the amount spent in | and make a tour from town totown. His 
strong drink ‘‘ rose from about 120 millions ster-| was a strange history. A ‘ Chartist’’ in 


ling to nearly 150 millions.” 1839, he lived to see the principles for 


GOVERNMENT statistics show that “the con-|which he had suffered imprisonment ac- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors in Great Britain is| knowledged even by the Conservative par- 
more than double that of the same population in/ty,. Latterly he had engaged earnestly in 
the United States,” says the Christian ; a state-| preaching the Gospel. Although never a 
eee perro Baten Raley _—— | Friend, be had always felt much sympathy 

" ._ , | with our body, the “ New Testament poli- 

vee TAVERNS are rapidly a eo iN | ties’? (as they have been called) which he 
saiatasdhen die dete aae ar Teele. jadvocated with such vigor, being largely 
They are provided with the comforts and ac.|the outcome of Friendly principles. His 
commodations found in the gin palaces, and are | funeral on the 2nd was carried out accord- 
coming into competition with them to a small but | ing to Friends’ practice. There wasa large 
very useful extent. attendance, J.B. Braithwaite being amongst 


D. L. Moopy has been engaged for several} the number. ; 
weeks in holding meetings in Baltimore. | The distress in the country does not di- 
Recently he has had meetings in a house of wor minish. Strikes in some localities add to the 
ship in the business part of the town, held at 4/ destitution. The outlook is, however, so 
t, me i a ens aor Se and | gloomy all round, that in many, perbaps 

ave been largely attended by the business Men. | oct ‘instances, the men have seen that 
Many merchants have made special arrange- 


ments for their clerks to attend. The meetings | DOthing could be gained by leaving their 
have been crowded, and the interest deep. The| Work. Every trade seems to feel the de- 
feeling prevails that the meetings have been a| pression. One hears of workhouses crowd- 
great blessing to the city. ed, ‘‘casuals” put to sleep on siraw on the 
floors. I was this day at one smal! mission- 


aAnnrennatnrare-r | house in a densely crowded part of London, 
CORRESPON DENCE. | Whitecross street. One hundred and eighty, 





—— two-thirds of them men, sat down to dinner 

OUR LONDON LETTER. in the hall. Another hundred had to be 
| refused admission. And the appearance of 
the men showed that they were genuine 
sufferers from want. Dinner was forthcom- 
\ing for only about half; twenty quartern 
loaves and some cheese had to satisfy the 
rest. Lord Derby says: ‘‘ We are face to 
face with an industrial crisis, such as we 


At the Meeting for Sufferings on the 3rd, 
there were fewer topics for considera ion 
than usual. Prayer was offered that in the 
year thai is opening there may be less dis- 
tress amongst the poor, and less also of war- 
fare than inthe past. A letter was read | 
from Isaac Sharp, da‘ed from Basu:o Land, have not seen since the days of the Ameri- 
Sou:h Africa, Eleventh mo. 17:h, Stating | can cotton famine.”” He mentions as prob- 
that he and his companion, L. Kitching, bad | able causes of the crisis, overtrading, loans 
been in Africa about a twelve month, and | to foreign States, (which stimulate trade 
that they had still some further service on| artificially.) famines in India and China, 


that continent before them, principally in| adulteration and deceptive quality of man- 
Natal. They had been wonderfully pre-| ufactures, and an unsettled foreign policy, 
served and blessed 1p their course, and in | causing constant threatenings of war. He 
looking back upon it they did not feel as | |ooks to emigration and temperance as par- 
though they would have bad it altered, or| tial remedies for this state of things. Of 
have spent a day less or more at any point) this last he says, ‘Of all reforms that lie 
of their journey. They would much value ready to your hand, itis the most urgent, 
the sympathy and encouragement of their! the most practical, the greatest in its social 
friends at home. This encouragement and|as well as personal results.” These ure 
sympathy the Meeting very readily accord-| ynusual words from a peer of bigh position. 
ed to our dear elder brother and bis com | Lenaon, First mo Sth, 1879. ' 
"ogg who are thus devoting Sucsaienal - , 
to the service of the Lord in this arduous ‘ “TT ERA 
journey. THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 
Henry Vincent, the eloquent advocate of | 
temperance, peace and freedom, died a day 
A two before the year closed, aged sixty- 
ve years. His lectures were well appre-| pic ing lik 2@ i 
ciated, both here and in the United States. oe se ean 
For many successive years he used to cross | eave a shelf of hood rock forms the founda- 


the Atlantic in time for the lecture season, | tion of a stately pile, which extends into the 





(Concluded from page 382.) 
* Among the countless ruins of the Rio 
San Juan, there is a circular cave 200 feet 
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! 
height. It can be seen for the distance of a} 
mile down the bend of the cafion. In the 
interior, an open space probably served as a 
workshop. Holes in the rock formerly sup-| 
ported the posts of their looms, while | 
grooves in the floor mark where the work- 
men made their stone saws, and sharpened 
their clumsy stone axes. The front part of 
the lower floor is in one long apartment, or 
promenade ; the upper rooms have small 
windows, communicating doors between the 
apartments, and outer apertures leading into 
the back partof the cave. The mild climate 
excused the necessity of any house-covering 
other than the dome-like ceiling of the 
vaulted cavern. In the central part of the 
main building, a depression, bearing traces 
of aboriginal fires, marks what was once the 
kitchen-range of the manor ; on smooth, hot 
stones their cakes of acorn paste were 
baked ; the stones yet lie beside the ash 
heap. In the pit they roasted their sheep; 
the bones remain in a refuse beap outside. 
Whether plain corn on the cob, or succotash, 
was most relished by these spectres, we | 
shall never know, although an impression of | 
a cob in the plaster on the wall proves that 
corn was raised in the time of the cliff-dwel- 
lers. Several of the apartments have marks | 
of fires built against the back walls, where 
the smoke escaped overhead through the | 
open roof. The house is bare, except much 
broken pottery, artistically painted ; things 
of value bave long since been carried away 
by the roving bands of Indians. The man- 
sion presents an unusually imposing appear- 
ance. None of the neighbors boasted so 
biga cave, or so grand an entrance-hall. 
The family who in the old time dwelt there- | 
in must have been of the aristocracy of the 
land. 

“From the promenade upon the house- 
top they could look down the steep descent 
to their waving fields of curn, and groves of 
cottonwood, their sheep corrals and piiion 
orchards, and upward to the grand roof of 
the cavern, which Mother Nature had| 
scooped with her giant hand for their shel- 
tered homestead. To this cave home, Mr. | 
Jackson gave the name of ‘Casa del Eco,’ 
because of the resonant reverberations which 
caused the faintest whisper of the visitors 
to be repeated as though by hosts of phan- 
tom lips, within the shades of the grey old| 
ruin.” 

In contrast with this, is describeda dwell- | 
ing found in another place, where a house, 
six by ten feet, “is built in an oval hole 
which bas been weathered out of a solid| 
block of sandstone that rests on the brink of | 
& curiously stratified chasm.” 

On the Montezuma river are “ settlements 
atthe base of the bluffs, containing houses 100 
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feet square, with foundation walls exteuding 


six feet below the surface. In one was 


| found a stone axe, ground to an acute angle 


and shaped ready to tie on to a handle; 
small rope made of twisted rushes, a small 
unbroken bowl, and ears of charred corn, 
were taken out of the ruins.” 

Of the multitude who must have inhabited 
this region when these buildings were erect- 
ed, no bodily remains have been found 
which could be identified as those of the 
cliff dwellers. A skull, petrified, the cavity 
filled with solidified sand, was discovered in 
a ravine, eighteen feet under ground; above 
it were the ruins of two ancient houses, one 
built over the otber, and separated by a few 
feet of drift, indicating apparently a con- 
siderable interval between the times of their 
erection. 

Even more remarkable than the structures 
already described, are some ruins in New 
Mexico. The most southern of these are 
those of the Chaco cafion. They are eleven 
in number, at distances from each other 
varying from a quarter of a mile to two 
miles, aud are all designated as pueblos, 
each having a distinctive name added. ‘In 
the rocks of Pueblo Pintado, Mr. Jackson 
discovered elaborate stone steps, where the 


|rock had been carved into ladder-like rounds, 


which the hands could grasp around. The 
Pueblo Penasco Banca, on the opposite 
side of the cajion, is in the form of an ellipse. 


|The western half of the ellipse is occupied 


by a massive structure, five rooms deep, and 
the other half by a single continuous row of 
small houses, serving as a wall to inclose 
the court. The interior of the court is 346 
by 269 feet; by adding the depth of the sur- 
rounding buildings, an exterior is obtained 
of 499 feet by 363, whose circuit is 1200 
feet. The great depth of the debris indi- 
cates an original height of five stories. 
‘The Pueblo del Arroya has wings about 


135 feet in length, and the western wall of 


the court is 268 feet. Mr. Jackson made a 
remarkable discovery in this pueblo. He 
says: ‘About 200 yards up the arroya 
(water course), are ruins, whose upper sur- 


| face is mound-like, showing very faint traces 
|of masonry 


The stream has undermined 


one corner, exposing a wall at a distance of 


five or six feet below the level of the valley. 
No surface indications of the exposed wall 
are found. The arroya is bere sixteen feet 
deep, but there is an older channel cutting 
in near the large ruin, only balf this depth, 
Below the remains of these walls, and ex 
tending out into the main arroya to a depth 
of fourteen feet below the surface, is an un- 


'dulating stratum of broken pottery, flint 


chippings and small bones firmly imbedded 
in @ coarse gravelly deposit.’ 
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“The Pueblo Weji-gi is built of small 
tabular pieces of sandstone, arranged with a 
beautiful effect of regularity and finish. It 
is a rectangular structure, built around an 
open court. Its exterior dimensions are 
224 by 120 feet ; its height, three stories.” 

“Near the Pueblo Una Vida, the cafion 
has a width of 500 feet, perfectly level. 
Within the court of this pueblo are the re- 
mains of the largest estufa yet found in any 
of the ruins. It measures over sixty feet 
on the inside from wall to wall; its upper 
plane is on a level with the floor of the 
court; it was evidently subterranean.” 

The Pueblo Chettro Kettle is 440 feet 
long and 250 feet wide, and presents rem- 
nants of four stories. The logs forming the 
second floor extend through the walls, a 
distance of six feet, and probably at one time 
supported a balcony on the shady side of the 
house. The sand has drifted far above the 
first floor, and completely blocked the win- 
dows. A coyote’s hole exposed a wall be- 
neath the surface that had been completely 
covered with drifts. The masonry of this 
pueblo is unusually handsome, built of very 
small pieces of a rich buff sandstone, ar-. 
ranged so compactly as to give the idea of a 
homogeneous surface. Mr. Jackson esti- 
mates that in the wall running around three 
sides of the building, 935 feet in length and 
forty feet in height, there would be 2,000,- 
000 pieces of stone forthe outer surface of 
the outer wall alone. This surface, multi- 
plied by the opposite surface, and also by 
the interior and transverse lines of masonry, 
would form a total of 30,000,000 pieces em | 
braced in 315,000 cubic feet of wall. The 
millions of pieces had to be quarried and | 
put into position; timbers brought from a) 
distance; ladders constructed, and plaster 
prepared, employing a large number of| 
skilled workmen under gvod discipline, a 
long. time. When we consider not alone 
the immensity of these ruins now on the 
surface, but reason concerning the massive 
foundations of other older buildings under 
these, exposed by the chance burrowings of 
wild beasts, or the slicing down of banks by 
washes and arroyas, the mind, bounded by 
our little span of threescore years and ten, | 
cannot fathom the obscurity of the deep- 
sunk ages of the past, filled by the works of | 
80 great an antiquity.” 

“Tn our second hundredth year of national 
existence we are confronted by tokens of a} 
once powerful nation, who beld our land | 
before us it is natural that we feel an in- 
terest in the unknown race, and search every | 
crevice of the past for mementos cf the lost. 
Dr. Hayden and bis corps of assistants have | 
surveyed a rich field of antiquarian treasure 
After their centuries of silent musings upon 





| doorposts in the building. 
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the river banks, the old castles hear again 
the sound of buman voices. The new lips 
speak a strange language. The pre Colum. 
bian race, through whose dismantled homes 
the strangers wander, have passed into the 
shades of impenetrable oblivion, leaving 
only conjecture. to tell, with uncertain 
tongue, her story of the cliff-dwellers.”’ 

The article in Scribner’s Monthly from 
which this is drawn, is illustrated by 
sketches of some of the ruins in their present 
condition, and “‘restorations” of some others, 
pictures of some of the pottery found, and a 
copy of a rock inscription, These cannot 
be reproduced here. The writer of that 
article acknowledges her indebtedness to 
members of the Hayden Survey, and to their 
report to the Government, for her materials. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY.—II. 


BY B. C. HOBBS. 
(Concluded from page 373.) 


The Petty’s estate, of three acres, with 
three houses of humble uppearance, which 
G. Fox gave to Friends, is across the public 
road, and about two hundred yards from 
Swarthmore Hall. One of these houses 
was, by additions and alterations, changed 
into a meeting-house. The donation and 
conveyance was made while G. F. was in 
London in 1688, two years before his death. 


|It is supposed that he never attended a 


meeting in it. 
inscription : 


Over the door is the Latin 


Ex dono G. F., 
1688. 
(From the gift of G. F., 1688.) 


G. F. died in London in 1690, and was 
buried in Bunhill Fields. The meeting- 
house has a bed-room and fireplace, sepa- 


| rated from the meeting-room by a hall, which 


he ordered furnished with a bed and bed- 
stead and two carved arm-chairs. The 
chairs are still there. Two of the bedposts 
remain, and are used as ornaments to the 
A stable is also 
attached, for the protection of Friends’ 
horses. [ may add, nearly all the old 


| Friends’ meeting-houses, and many of the 
| modern ones, have living-rooms and stables 


connected with them. 
The famous Bible donated by G. F. to this 
meeting is still here. It has attached to it 


'a chain of slender iron links about three 


inches long. The chain itself is about two 
feet long. It has a lock, but no key. The 
book is bound substantially in leather, and 


clasped. On the back are the words, in gilt 
letters, 
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The 
Gift of 
George Fox 
to this 
Meeting. 


In the Monthly Meeting Records, kept by 
Margaret Fell Fox, there is an item of ex- 
pense for lettering, amounting to Is. 6d. It 
was printed in Geneva, in 1541, and ante- 
rior to our present version. It is known as 
the Tryacle Bible, because the translator 
put ¢ryacle for balm in Jer. viii., “Is there 
not tryacle in Gilead, and is there not a 
physician there,” etc. It is paged, and il- 
lustrated by wood cuts, and printed in Ger- 
man text and black letter. It is believed 
by the Friends there that it bas never been 
chained to the gallery, but was to be kept 
for the use of waiting Friends, or for such 
as might stay all night, or need a Bible for 


reference, as room and bed and stable for | 


horses were provided for such. This Bible 


was for many years kept in a Friend’s house | 
in the neighborhood, and afterwards return- | 


ed to the meeting-house, where it now is. 
There seems tu be no satisfactory informa- 
tion in relation to it prior to that time. One 
fact is clear, however, that George Fox 


thought the Bible should be in a meeting- | 
house, to be read there, and gave no direc. | 


tions further concerning it. 

The translation of Romans xvi. 
gins thus: “I commende unto you Phebe, 
our syster, whicheis mynyster of the con- 
gregation of Cenchrea y*‘ ye receave her in 
Christe as becometh Sayntes,”’ ete. 

The following extracts are taken from 
G. Fox’s will: “I do offer and give up freely 
to the Lord forever, and for the service of 
His sons, daughters and servants, called 
Quakers, the house and houses, barn, kiln, 
stable, and all the land, with the garden and 
orchard, being about three acres of land, 
more or less, with the commonings, peats, 
turfings, moss, and whatever otber privi 
leges that belong to it, called Swarthmore, 
in the parish of Ulverstone. 

“And also my ebony bedstead, with the 
painted curtains, and the great elbow chair 
that Robert Widders sent me, and my great 
8ea-case or cellarage, with the bottles in it. 
These I do give, to stand in the house, as 
heirlooms, when the house is made use of 
for a meeting-place, so that a Friend may 
have a bed to lie on, a chair to sit down in, 
and a bottle to hold a little water to drink. 

“It being free land, and free from all 
tythe, both great and small, and all this I 
de freely give up to the Lord and for the 
Lord’s service and his people’s, to make it 
& meeting-place of. It is all the land and 
house I have in England, and it is given up 


be- | 


to the Lord, for it is for His service and for 
| His children’s. GeorcE Fox.” 
| 


He sent very special directions to the 
Friends there how repairs and additions 
|should be made, with good stable accommo- 
dations, “and that they would pave the 
way to it that so Friends may go dry to 
their meeting,’ and that it be so let that it 
would “maintain itself forever, for the 
Lord’s service; and you may let any poor 
honest Friend live in part of the house, and 
so let it be for the Lord’s service to the end 
of the world, and for His people to meet in 
to keep them from the winter’s cold, and the 
wet, and the summer’s heat.” 

“And when all is done and fitted com- 
pletely for the Lord’s service and His peo- 
ple’s, let it stand till there be occasion for 
it, and I desire thee to be very careful in 
| this thing, and let it be done as soon as may 
ibe, for it is not for myself, but for the ser- 
| vice of the Lord and His people, and let it 
ibe done substantially.” 


Extracts from Swarthmore Hall house- 
| keeper’s book. The Fells of Swarthmore, by 
| Maria Webb. Page 323. 
1673.—By money paid Rich. 
Fell for binding and 
lettering the great 
Mible, . « « 
By money paid Sis- 
ter Lower to pay her 
maid’s quarter wa- 


ee 

By 34 lbs. butter, her 
eee, ae 

By money paid for 5 
chickens, . . . 

By money paid J. Hig- 
gins for a fat sheep, 
when William Penn 
was here, . oo 

By money paid F. 
Higgins, for carriage 
of straw case to Lan- 
caster with clap- 
bread for Guli Penn, 

1678.—By money given to- 

Oct. 29. wards building Lan- 
caster meetinghouse 
by mother, 

| Nov. 15. 

By money lent Rich- 
ard Yarmouth when 
he wentto prison, 

1673.—By money paid for a 
black apron and 
strings for myself, 

1678.—By money paid Marg. 
Dodgson for weed- 
ing corn, washing, 
swingling, weedin 
the garden, an 
other work, ten 
weeks, . eat 
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These items teach us how they lived in 
those days, and what must have been their 
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economy. Much of the business of their | number of rivers traverse the land, which is 
Women’s Monthly Meetings was to relieve, well watered. ; 
the dependent neighbors. Small sums of} Embracing as it does both these lofty 
money were loaned to the poor to pay for, mountain ranges, these high plateaus, and 
yarn and other material for knitting and | these valleys, the climate and soil of Afghan- 
needle-work, and other handicraft, that they | istan have a wide range of variety. There 
could make some articles for sale and reim-| are some sterile and arid plains and rock- 
burse the money to the treasury when sales| strewn plateaus where there is no cultiva- 
were made. Margaret Fell was constantly | tion. Then, in parts of the Cabul Valley, 
employed in such small matters aud kept| the heat is great enough to mature all the 
the Monthly Meeting records, which are in| products of India, as sugar-cane, indigo, and 
the care of Hannah Goad, of Ulverstone. | Some tropical fruits. In the northern valleys 
Sheffield, Twelfth month 30, 1878. |the productions of colder regions abound, 
| and the mountains are covered with forests 
| of pines. Agriculture is in the same primi- 
SOMETHING ABOUT AFGHANISTAN. | tive state as in the rest of Asia, but the sea- 
| ons are regular and the harvests abundant. 
The eyes of the civilized world are just| Two vegetables, used by us in the materia 
now turned inquiringly toward a compara-| medica, are raised in large quantities and 
tively small mountainous country on the) used for food. These are rhubarb, which 
border of India, about which not a great) is eaten both raw and dressed, and the assa- 
deal is known, but which may play an im-! feetida plant, which is valued not only for its 
portant part in controversies as yet unsettled| gum, but is eaten roasted and esteemed 
between Great Britain and Russia regarding| a delicacy. Its odor when cooked is rather 
the ascendancy in Asia. | overpowering to one not accustomed to it! 
Afghanistan lies between Turkistan on the! The domestic animals of Afghanistan are 
north, Beloochistan on the south, British| the borse, camel, and sheep of the fat-tailed 
India on the east, and Persia on the west.| variety. Wild animals, tigers and leopards 
These boundaries will roughly indicate i:s; among them, ave found on the plains and in 
general position, for the Afghans bave been! the mountain districts. The mineral prod- 
so averse to permitting foreigners to enter, ucts are excellent. [ron is found, as well 
their country, that knowledge concerning it| as rich copper; plumbago, saltpetre, sulphur, 
is imperfeec , and even recent maps are but} salt and alum. 
approximately correct. The country ex-| It is a difficult matter to determine the 
tends, on an average, about 430 miles from|stock whence the Afghans have sprung. 
east to west and 460 from north to south.| They have a tradition that they are de- 
The river Oxus runs along its northern| scended from the ten tribes whom Shalma- 
boundary, though not so indicated on some| neser carried away captive after the destruc- 
of the maps, the country within a few years) tion of Samaria. Their features are Jewish, 
having been extended to that river. | but their language is not. akin to Hebrew. 
Afgbanistan is traversed through nearly| At present, at least, it is impossible to 
its centre by the Hindoo-Koosh Mountains, | verify any identity. 
an offshot of the Himalayan system. This; It is not until about the year 1000 that 
chain of mountains ends at no great distance | Afghanistan emerges into history as a state. 
from the city of Cabul in a huge mass of| From that time onward, for many centuries, 
mountain structures called the Kob i-Baba | Persian and Mongol pow-r alternately pre- 
the highest peak of which is 18,000 feet in| domiuated. In 1747 Ahmed Khan, a soldier 
height, and is covered with perpetual snow. | of Nadir Shah, liberated the country from 
From this mighty mass two chains run in a) Persia and made himself king. His succes- 
general parallel direction towards the city! sor ruled the country till 1823, when it 
of Herat, the Safed Koh and the Siah Koh, | became the divided dominion of three broth- 
ranges of no great height. Minor ranges|ers, of whom Dost Mohammed governed 
intersect the high plateau north of the | Cabul. It was against him that, in 1839, 
Koh-i Baba, and running in a southwestern|a British army, about, 12,000 strong, pro- 
direction from Cabul past Candahar to| ceeded, in order to place upon the Afghan 
Girishk is another chain of mountains.| throne Shah Shajah, who had claimed their 
Practically, therefore, Afghanistan is made} protection. The British forces, at first and 
up of mountains interspersed with valleys,| for a time successful, entered Cabul and 
some of which are of considerable size. The} placed Shujah upon the throne. Afghanis- 
main watersheds of the country are the two| tan seemed conquered, but in November, 
mountain chains which run, one from east to} 1841, there was an uprising in Cabul. The 
west and the other from northeast to south | British leaders were murdered, and the 
west diagonally through the country. A/| forees agreed to evacuate the country. The 


quem: -_ — 





army, numbering 4,500 combatants and 
12,000 camp followers, was treacherously | 
attacked in a mountain pass and almost} 
totally destroyed. 

To punish the Afghans for this offence, a 
force was again sent into the country. It} 
fought its way through the Khyber Pass, | 
obtained a victory over Akbar Khan, ad- 
vanced to Cabul, and destroyed the city, at/| 
least in great part. It then withdrew to 
India again. 

Dost Mobammed was set at liberty, re- 
turned to Cabul, regained the allegiance of 
his subjects, and ruled till his death in 1863. 
In 1858 the heir apparent to the throne 
died suddenly, and, to the exclusion of an 
elder brother, Shere Ali Khan was nomi- 
nated heir. The natural consequence of 
this has been that since the death of the 
father the country has been the scene of 
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perpetual strife among the sons. 
[To be concluded.) 


— 7 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

A Silver Mill in the Clouds.—The largest 
and best arranged silver mill ever made, has 
been lately built by the Pagific Iron Works 
of San Francisco, for the Cerro de Paseo 
Mining Company, in Peru. It has eighty 
stamps, each weighing 900 pounds; forty-| 
four five-foot amalgam pans: twenty-two 
nine-foot reservoirs; with all the appurte- 
nances of the newest and best description. | 
It is made in sections, with no single 
piece heavier than 500 pounds, because it | 
must be carried by mules, over very steep| 
paths, about 150 miles east of Lima, to a} 
height of more than 14,000 feet. There are 
17,000 pieces in all, having an aggregate 
weight of over 600 tons. The whole mill | 
was built and shipped inside of fifty days. 
The Cerro de Paseo mines are the richest 
and most famous in the world, having al- 
ready yielded more than $500,000,000 worth 
of silver.— Der Techniker. 

The Microphone as a Thief catcher.—An 
Englishman in India, finding that his oil 
disappeared with wonderful rapidity, at- 
tached a microphone to the can, with a wire 
leading to his bed-chamber. Soon after he 
had closed the house for the night, he heard 
a gurgling noise. Running quickly down 
stairs, he caught the thief in the act of fill- 
ing his own flask from the can.—Der Tech- 
niker. 

High Trees.—The tallest Sequoia tree in 
the United States is in Calaveras Grove, 
near Stockton, Cal. It is 325 feet high. A 
Eucalyptus was once felled in Australia 
which was 500 feet high, with a circumfer- 
ence of only nine feet. Near Fernshaw, in 
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the Danderong district, Victoria, an ‘“Alm- 
ond-leaf Gum” (Eucalyptus amygdalisia, ) 
has lately been found, which measures 380 
feet from the ground to the first branches, 
and 450 feet to its top, thus exceeding the 
California tree by 125 feet.—Der Tech- 
niker. 

Comparative Exports of Grain.—Ten 
years ago America and Russia contributed 
nearly equally to the supply of the British 
grain market. Now the export from Russia 
has increased only about five per cent.,while 
that from America bas increased more than 
360 per cent.—Der Techniker. P. E.C. 


— 


CHRISTLESS HOMES. 
BY A. S, MOFFAT. 


“ No Christ in the home!” how those thrilling words 
Sank deep within my breast, 
As I thought of the many, many homes 
Where Christ is not a guest. 


For a Christless home, like a roofless house, 
Lies open to every storm ; 

Or it’s like the wreck of a ship at sea, 
With mast and rudder gone. 


It may float a while when the sky is clear, 
And hushed 1s the tempest’s breath, 

But slowly and sure, with its hapless crew, 
It is drifting on to death. 


Can the body live when the soul is gone ? 
Do we look for ripened fruit 

From the sapless vine, or the withered tree, 
Or plant devoid of root ? 


So in palace hall, or in vine-clad cot, 
The home may be passing fair ; 

Yet its sweetest charm is wanting still, 
If Jesus is not there. 


But words cannot tell the sweet rest and peace 
By His dear presence given, 
For the humblest home, with Christ as a guest, 
Stands golden-linked to heaven. 
— Times of Refreshing. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN SECOND 
MONTH, 1879. 
From New York Pocket Almanac. 


West Lake, Canada Y. M. 
Falmouth, New England Y. M. 
Alum Creek, Ohio ¢. M. 

“ entre, Indiana Y. M. 

“ Plainfield, Western Y. M. 
“Ash Grove, Western Y. M. 

** Kokomo, Western Y. M. 
Springe, Iowa Y. M. 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Y. M. 
Rhode Island, New England Y. M. 
Nine Partners, New York Y. M, 
Abington, Philadelphia Y. M. 
Salem, Ohio Y. M. 

Fairfield, New England Y. M. 
Ferrisburg, New York Y, M. 
Pelham, Canada Y. M. 

Western, North Carolina Y. M. 


en 


“ 


Lost Creek, North Carolina Y. M. 
Damascus, Ohio Y. M. 

Miami, Indiana Y. M. 

Walnut Ridge. Indiana Y. M. 
White Lick, Western Y. M. 
Vermilion, Western Y, M. 
Salem, Iowa Y. M. 
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Second month 8th, Lynn Grove, Iowa Y. M. 

a “Bear Creek, lowa Y. M. 
Concord, Philadelphia Y. M. 
Smithfield, New England Y. M. 
Butternuts, New York Y. M. 
Salem, Philadelphia Y. M. 
Cain, Philadelphia Y. M. 
Yonge Street, Canada Y. M 
Vassalboro’, New England Y. M. 
Glenn's Falls, New York Y. M. 
Friendsville, North Carolina Y. M. 
Short Creek, Ohio Y. M. 

West Branch, Indiana Y. M. 
Fairfield, Western Y. M. 
Bloomingdale, Western Y. M. 
Pleasant Plain, lowa Y. M. 
Ackworth, Iowa Y. M. 
Walnut Creek, Kansas Y. M. 
Western, Philadelphia Y. M. 
Eastern, North Carolina Y. M. 
Southern, North Carolina Y. M. 
New Garden, Indiana Y. M. 
Thorntown, Western Y. M. 
Bangor, Iowa Y. M. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa Y. M. 
Springdale, Kansas Y. M. 
Burlington, Philadelphia Y. M 
Bucks, Philadelphia Y. M 


= 11th, 
" 13th, 


14th, 
15th, 


15th, 


“ 
“ 
“ 


25th, 
7th, 


“2 


ANTED—A Friend to assist in the care of 
house and children, and to be as one of the 
Apply to H. W. SMITH, 

1315 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ww 


family. 


~ 


HE NEW DISCIPLINE OF INDIANA Y. M. 
1s for sale by Nicholson & Brother, Richmond, 
Indiana, Price, post-paid, 30 cents. 


Oe 


ILLIAM G. HUBBARD has moved the entire 
Printing Establishment of which he is Proprie- 
tor, hitherto known as Friends’ Publishing House, 
from New Viennato Columbus, Ohio, and has changed 
the name to “ COLUMBUS STEAM PRINTING 
WORKS.” His friends will therefore address him 


from this date at Columbus, Ohio, instead of New 
Vienna. 


oe 


FRIEND, WITH TWENTY YEARS’ EX. 
perience as a Manufacturing Chemist, experienced 
Bookkeeper, etc., is desirous of employment. 
4t Address A. B., Office of Friends’ Review. 


eS 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE, 
WILMINGTON, OHIO, 

Will receive applications for the Professorships of 
Mathematics, and of Greek and Latin. Applications 
must be in by the 1st of Second month. All appli- 
cants will please to give references; also age, experi- 
ence and lowest salary at which they can be secured. 

Address BENJAMIN TRUEBLOOD, 
President Wilmington College, 

Wilmington, Ohio. 


— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 28th ult. 


In Great Britain the weather throughout last week 
was severe, and consequently the applications from the 
distressed poor largely increased. In Paris, heavy 
snow had fallen, and street traffic was almost sus- 
pended. Reports from Brittany and other French 
provinces were that telegraphic and railway communi- 
cations were interrupted by snow. The telegraph be- 
tween Paris and Vienna was also interrupted. The 
navigation of the river Scheldt was made dangerous by 
ice. Four lightships near the Danish coast, about the 
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| entrance of the Cattegat, abandoned their stations on 
account of the ice. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—Additional mill operatives at 
Preston, Lancashire, struck last week; but on the 
27th it was announced that 300 hands had azreed to 
resume work at the reduced rate, but would receive 
advantages which would enable them to attain almost 
their former wages by extra work. 

The London 7imes, in its financial article of the 
24th, said that on account of the dearth of good in- 
vestments, persons are beginning to look towards the 
U. S. 4 per cent. bonds, and a considerable amount 
has been sold. 

FRANCE.—On the 24th ult. the Minister of Public 
Instruction presented in the Chamber of Deputies a 
bill making primary education obligatory after the first 
of next year. The budget for 1880 was presented on 
the same day. It estimates a surplus of £66,000. 

The manager of a Paris newspaper has been sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonm:nt and a fine of 
2,000 francs for libelling government officials. 

GERMANY.—It is said that Prince Bismarck has 
decided to withdraw the bill for limiting the freedom 
of debate, leaving the matter to the Reichstag. 

SPAIN.—It is officially asserted that the police have 
seized thirty muskets and a Republican flag and seal 
in the town of Reus in Catalonia, and arrested three 
persons. 

A man-of-war is to be dispatched to Puerto Plata, 
San Domingo, to demand reparation for an insult of.- 
fered to the Spanish flag by the authorities of San Do. 
mingo, in seizing two insurgent officers who had taken 
refuge on board a Spanish steam-r, and afterward exe- 
cuting them. 


Russia. —It is asserted that Russia and Turkey have 
agreed to the clause of the definitive treaty of peace, 
stipulating that the Russians shall evacuate Turkey 
within thirty-five days of the signature of the treaty. 
Some details as to the wording of the treaty were said 
to be under discussion on the 25th, though a Constan- 
tinople correspondent of the London 7Zimes said that 
the draft had been sent to the Sultan for his approval. 

Considerable anxiety has been caused in Eastern Eu- 
rope by the fact that an epidemic prevails in some vil- 
lages on the Volga, and on islands in that river, which 
is generally believed to be the plague, though it has 
not been officially described as such. The Russian 
government has established a strict quarantine cordon 
around the infected district, and it was stated in the 
Lower House of the Austrian Reichsrath, on the 25th, 
that the disease had not passed beyond this, and that 
within it the epidemic was becoming less virulent. A 
conference of the International Sanitary Commission 
was held at Vienna on the 24th, at which Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary were represented, when meas- 
ures proposed by the German and Austrian delegates 
to prevent the transmission of the disease were in sub- 
stance accepted. The regulations respecting imports 
from Russia were made somewhat less stringent, but 
the Commissioners resolved to close the frontier en- 
tirely, if the epidemic should spread. 


BULGARIA.—A Constitution for Bulgaria has been 
ratified by the Emperor of Russia, and sent to Tir- 
nova. Itisto be translated into the Bulgarian lan- 
guage, and communicated to the foreign Consuls and 
tothe Bulgarian Assembly. The meeting of the latter 
will probably be retarded by the time required for the 
translation. It is believed that some of the Deputies 
will propose an adjournment of the election of a prince, 
and the continuance of the Russian military occupation 
and government for two years longer, on account of 
the difficulty of finding Bulgarians competent to exer- 
cise the civil administration, and of the dangers aris- 
ing from a weak government at the beginning of an in- 
dependent political existence. 





